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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole,  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 


SIX  CHAPTERS  IN   ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


The  object  of  this  course  is  twofold  :  in  the  first  place  it  is  intended 
to  make  a  study  of  six  especially  significant  periods  iu  the  history  of 
England  ;  secondly,  to  indicate  the  events  of  intervening  periods 
sufficiently  to  show  its  history  to  be  a  continuous  development. 

Larger  General  Histories  of  England  : 

Green's  "History  of  the  English  People." 
Lingard's  "  History  of  England." 
Blight's  "History  of  England." 

Shorter  General  Histories: 

Gardiner's  "  Student's  History  of  England." 
Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
Sanderson's  "  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire." 

Fiction  : 

Arnold's  "Phra  the  Phoenician." 

Atlases  : 

Gardiner's  "School  Atlas  of  English  History." 
Marcus  Ward's  "Shilling  Atlas"  (Modern). 


Principal  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings. 


Egbert,  802-839 
Ethelwulf,  839-858 

Alfred,  871-901 
Edward,  901-925 


Edgar,  959-975 
Cnut,  1016-1035 

Edward,    the    Confessor,   1042- 
1066 
Harold,  1066 
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Kings  of  England  front  the  Norman  Conquest. 


William  I,  1066-1085 
William  II,  1085-1100 
Henry  I,  1100-1135 
Stephen,  1135-1154 
Henry  II,  1154-1189 
Richard  I,  11 89-1 199 
John,  1199-1217 
Henry  III,  1217-1272 
Edward  I,  1272-1307 
Edward  II,  1307-1327 
Edward  III,  1327-1377 
Richard  II,  1377-1399 
Henry  IV,  1399-1413 
Henry  V,  1413-1422    I 
Henry  VI,  1422-1471 
Edward  IV,  1471-1483 
Edward  V,  1483 
Richard  III,  1483-1485 
Henry  VII,  1485-1509 


Henry  VIII,  1509-1547 

Edward  VI,  1547- * 553 

Mary,  1553-1558 

Elizabeth,  1558-1602    y 

James  I,  1602-1625 

Charles  I,  1625-1649 

The  Commonwealth,  1649-1660 

Charles  II,  1660-1685 

James  II,  1685-1688 

William    III   and    Mary,   1688- 

1702 
Anne,  1702-1714 
George  I,  1714-1727 
George  II,  1727-1760 
George  III,  1760-1820 
George  IV,  1820-1830 
William  IV,  1830-1837 
Victoria,  1837 


LECTURE  I. 
The  Saxon  Period;   the  Making  of  England. 

"At  that  time  came  the  Angle  race  to  this  land,  invited  by  King 
Vortigern,  as  a  help  to  him  in  overcoming  his  foes.  They  came  to 
this  land  with  three  long  ships,  and  their  leaders  were  Hengest  and 
Horsa.  First  of  all  they  slew  and  drove  away  the  king's  foes,  and 
afterwards  they  turned  against  the  king,  and  against  the  Britons,  and 
destroyed  them  by  fire  and  by  edge  of  sword."— Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle, Year  448. 

"  In  this  year  King  Beortrice  took  Eadburgh,  King  Offa's  daughter, 
to  wife.  And  in  his  days  first  came  three  ships  of  Northmen  from 
Herethaland.  And  then  the  reeve  rode  thereto,  and  would  drive 
them  to  the  king's  vill,  for  he  knew  not  what  they  were,  and  they 
there  slew  him.  Those  were  the  first  ships  of  Danish  men  that  sought 
the  land  of  the  English  race." — Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  Year  787. 

"  No  wise  man  should  desire  a  soft  life,  if  he  careth  for  any  worship 
here  from  the  world,  or  for  eternal  life  after  this  life  is  over." 

"So  long  as  I  have  lived,  I  have  striven  to  live  worthily." — King 
Alfred. 

The  background  of  the  history  of  the  British  Islands 
occupied  by  Celtic  and  still  earlier  races.  Britain  invaded 
by  Julius  Caesar,  but  immediately  deserted,  55  B.  C.  A 
Roman  Province,  A.  D.  43-410.  A  period  of  continual 
attacks  from  various  enemies.  Settlements  of  invaders  from 
North  Germany,  450-600.  Jutes  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Saxons  on  the  south  coast  and  the  southeast  coast, 
Angles  all  along  the  east  coast,  including  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  and  along  the  northern  and  eastern  rivers.  Con- 
quest of  land  from  the  Britons.  Formation  of  the  settlers 
into  a  large  number  of  small  states.  Concentration  of  these 
small  states  into  greater  ones :  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex  and  East  Anglia.  Conver- 
sion of  the  English.  Union  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
under  Egbert,  829.     The  struggle  with  the  Danes:  (1)  as 
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pirates  ;  (2)  as  settlers  ;  (3)  as  conquerors.  Some  heroes  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  :  Edwin  of  Deira,  and  the  strug- 
gles between  the  kingdoms  ;  Augustine,  and  the  Christian- 
ization  from  Rome  ;  Aidan,  and  the  missions  from  Ireland  ; 
the  venerable  Bede  ;  Alfred,  the  ideal  of  kingship. 

Questions. 

1.  What  three  great  causes  combined  to  unite  the  various 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  into  one  English  nation  ? 

2.  How  did  there  come  to  be  two  forms  of  Christianity  in 
England  in  the  seventh  century  ? 

3.  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  words  England,  Mercia, 
Northumberland,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  sheriff,  township,  dane- 
geld? 

(Answers  can  be  found  in  Green's  "  Making  of  England," 
and  Green's  "  Conquest  of  England.") 


LECTURE  II. 

The  Norman  Conquest. 

"  In  this  year  King  Edward  died,  and  Earl  Harold  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  held  it  forty  weeks  and  one  day.  And  in  this  year 
William  came  and  won  England.  And  in  this  year  Christ  Church  was 
burnt.  And  in  this  year  a  comet  appeared  on  April  18." — Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Year  1066. 

"  Stark  he  was  to  men  that  withstood  him.  So  harsh  and  cruel  was 
he  that  none  dared  resist  his  will.  Earls  that  did  aught  against  his 
bidding  he  cast  into  bonds,  bishops  he  stripped  of  their  bishoprics, 
abbots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared  not  his  own  brother,  first  he  was 
in  the  land,  but  the  king  cast  him  into  bondage.  If  a  man  would 
live  and  hold  his  lands,  need  it  were  that  he  follow  the  king's  will." 
—  William  of  Malmesburg. 

The  origin  of  Normandy.  The  dukes  of  the  pirates. 
William.  Relations  between  England  and  Normandy. 
William's  claim  to  the  English  crown.  How  William 
recruited    his    army.     The    condition    of   England.      The 


invasion.  The  battle  of  Hastings  or  Seulac.  The  corona- 
tion. The  conquest.  The  Norman  immigration.  The  two 
nations  on  the  same  land.  William's  plans  for  governing 
the  English,  for  governing  the  Normans.  Feudalism. 
William's  work  for  England.  The  abuses  of  feudalism. 
Anselm. 

Questions. 

i .  What  advantages  and  what  disadvantages  to  England 
resulted  from  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

2.  Give  a  full  description  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and 
what  can  be  learned  of  the  Conquest  from  it  ? 

3.  Make  a  study  of  Normandy  before  William's  invasion 
of  England,  i.  e.  911  to  1066. 

(Freeman's  "History  of  the  Norman  Conquest;"  for 
Question  2,  especially  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix  A,  and  for  Question 
3,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  4.) 


LECTURE  III. 
The  Growth  of  Self-Government. 

"  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom  unless  by  the 
general  council  of  our  kingdom." 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  or  disseized  or  outlawed 
or  banished  or  any  ways  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
will  we  send  upon  him,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land. ' ' 

"We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man  either 
justice  or  right." — Magna  Charta. 

The  Norman  kings  were  absolute  sovereigns.  The  Royal 
Council.  The  Royal  Courts.  Coronation  oaths  and  charters. 
King  John  and  his  barons.  The  Great  Charter,  12 15. 
Henry  III.  and  the  Baron's  War.  The  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment. Admission  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  1254. 
Admission  of  the  representatives  of  the  towns,  1265.  The 
complete   Parliament  of    1295.     The   Confirmation  of  the 


Charters.  Growth  of  Trial  by  Jury.  The  lower  classes. 
English  self-government  was  government  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes.  The  peasants'  rebellion.  The  begging 
friars. 

Questions. 

i.  What  part  did  Edward  I.  take  in  the  growth  of  self- 
government  in  England? 

(Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Vol.  II. 
§244.) 

2.  Give  a  description  of  Magna  Charta  and  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  its  various  sections. 

("  Old  South  Leaflets,"  No.  5.  Henderson's  "  Historical 
Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.") 

3.  Was  the  fourteenth  century  a  prosperous  or  an  unhappy 
period  for  the  mass  of  the  English  people  ? 

(Jessopp's  "  Coming  of  the  Friars  and  other  Essays.") 


LECTURE  IV. 
The  English  Reformation. 

Lord  Chamberlain. — "  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience." 

Suffolk. —  "  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII. 

"  Play  the  man,  Master  Ridley,  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  can- 
dle, by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

Latimer,  at  the  stake. 

The  decay  of  the  mediaeval  church,  L,atimer ;  the  "new 
learning,"  Sir  Thomas  More;  the  despotic  monarchy, 
Henry  VIII.;  reform  within  the  church,  Wolsey  ;  Henry's 
quarrel  with  the  Pope.  The  divorce  question.  Subjection  of 
the  church  to  the  king,  Cromwell ;  Henry's  reforms  in  the 
church.  At  the  death  of  Henry,  1547,  there  were  three 
religious  parties  :  (1)  Low  churchmen  or  extreme  reformers ; 


(2)  Catholics,  who  wished  to  return  to  obedience  to  the 
Pope  ;  (3)  High  churchmen  or  moderate  reformers.  These 
now  ruled  England  in  turn.  (1)  Under  Edward  VI.,  1547- 
*553  I  (2)  under  Mary,  1553-1558  ;  (3)  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  1558-1625.  Four  great  outward  steps  in  the 
English  Reformation  ;  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (1534),  which 
separated  England  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  (1 536-1 540),  which  made  the 
greatest  material  break  with  the  past ;  the  authorization  of 
an  English  translation  of  the  bible  (1536),  which  set  men  to 
thinking  and  disputing  for  themselves  ;  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity and  issue  of  the  prayer-book  (1549),  which  required 
everybody  in  England  to  have  the  same  belief  and  same 
form  of  worship.     Puritanism. 

Questions. 

1.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  the  Church  of  England, 
since  the  Reformation,  is  the  same  body  as  it  was  before  that 
time? 

(Blunt' s  "  History  of  the  English  Reformation.'') 

2.  What  reasons  are  there  for  believing  that  the  English 
Reformation  would  have  come  at  about  the  same  time,  even 
if  Henry  had  not  quarreled  with  the  Pope  ? 

3.  What  contributions  to  the  English  Reformation  did 
each  of  the  following  men  make?  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII., 
Latitner,  Cranmer  ? 

(Seebohms'  "Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.") 
(Read  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII.") 


LECTURE  V. 

The    Great    Struggle    Between  King  and  Parliament. 

"  That  the  people  are  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just  power; 
that  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled,  being  chosen 
by  and  representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme  power  in  this 
nation  ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  all 
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the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto."— Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1649. 

Two  bequests  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  seven- 
teenth. The  strong  monarchy  and  Puritanism.  The 
Stuart  kings.  Quarrels  between  king  and  Parliament.  (1) 
Religions,  the  millenary  petition,  and  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  ;  (2)  political  impositions  and  monopolies.  The 
Great  Protestation.  Charles  I.  The  Petition  of  Right. 
Dissolution  of  Parliament  and  personal  government  of 
Charles.  The  Long  Parliament.  The  attempt  to  seize  the 
five  members.  Civil  War.  The  Great  Rebellion.  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Surrender  of  the  King.  Reorganization  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Execution  of  the  King.  England  a  republic,  the  Common- 
wealth. Military  success.  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate. 
The  Restoration.  Charles  II.  Rise  of  political  parties. 
James  II.  Conflict  on  the  religious  question.  William  of 
Orange.  Flight  of  James.  Election  of  William  and  Mary, 
1689.  The  Declaration  or  Bill  of  Rights.  The  "Glorious 
Revolution."     What  it  did  and  what  it  did  not  accomplish. 

Questions. 

1.  How  far  was  the  contest  between  King  and  Parliament 
a  religious,  and  how  far  was  it  a  political  movement  ? 

2.  How  much  of  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  was 
permanent  ? 

3.  Compare  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  with  the 
American  Revolution  of  1776. 

Macaulay's  well-known  history  is  a  brilliant  partisan 
account  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period.  Gardiner's 
"  History  of  the  Civil  War." 

LECTURE  VI. 

Modern  England ;   the  Growth  of   Democracy. 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  country  possesses  at  the  present 
moment  a  legislature    which    answers  all    the    good    purposes  of 
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legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  legislature  ever  has 
answered  in  any  country  whatever. " — Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Parlia- 
ment, Nov.  3,  1830. 

' '  You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The 
great  social  forces  which  move  on  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and 
which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede  or 
disturb  those  great  social  forces  are  against  you  ;  they  are  marshalled 
on  our  side,  and  the  banner  which  we  now  carry,  though  perhaps  at 
this  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  soon  again  will 
float  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  born  by  the  firm  hands  of 
the  united  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to  an  easy,  but 
to  a  certain  and  a  not  distant  victory." — Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Parliament, 
April  28,  /86s. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  England  was  practically  an  aristocracy. 
King's  powers  but  small.  House  of  Lords  composed  of 
hereditary  nobles,  peers  created,  and  bishops  appointed  by 
the  crown,  mostly  from  aristocratic  families.  House  of  Com- 
mons composed  of  members  largely  elected  under  the  influence 
of  peers,  and  representing  the  aristocratic  and  land-owning 
families.  Most  of  the  positions  in  the  legislature,  ministry, 
diplomatic  service,  army,  and  on  the  bench  were  held  by  the 
same  comparatively  small  class  who  already  held  the  land  and 
most  of  the  social  advantages  of  the  country.  Period  of 
resistance  to  all  reform.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  (1) 
abolished  right  of  representation  of  many  small  towns  and 
gave  representation  to  large  ones  ;  (2)  gave  a  right  to  vote 
to  all  well-to-do  men  ;  (3)  reformed  a  number  of  smaller 
abuses.  Government  by  the  middle  classes.  Social  reforms. 
Efforts  for  further  reform  of  Parliament.  Chartism.  Trades 
unions.  The  second  Reform  Bill,  1867.  Further  reforms. 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  third  Reform  Bill,  1885.  Democracy. 
Reform  of  local  governments  ;  cities,  county  councils,  parish 
councils.     The  fruits  of  democracy. 

Questions. 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  calling  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  an  aristocracy  ? 
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2.  Is  England  or  the  United  States  at  the  present  tin^  a 
more  complete  democracy  ?    Why  ? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  democracy  to  socialism  ? 
(Molesworth's  "  History  of  England  Since  1830"). 
McCarthy's  "History  of  Our  Own  Time  "  (1837-1880). 
Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and  "  Locksley  Hall  Fifty 

Years  After." 
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